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CHANGES IN MINNESOTA AGRICULTURE INDI- 
CATED BY THE PRELIMINARY RESULTS OF 
THE THIRTEENTH CENSUS.* 

By Edward Van Dyke Robinson, Professor of Economics, University of 

Minnesota. 



Minnesota illustrates most of the general tendencies trace- 
able in the North Central group. These are, however, modi- 
fied to some extent by the large area of untilled land in the 
northern part of the state, which is gradually coming under 
the plow. This process produces a series of agricultural zones 
varying greatly as to type of agriculture and intensity of culti- 
vation. These differences tend to obscure the factors at 
work in the more advances zones, and render averages for the 
state less satisfactory than for more homogeneous states such 
as Iowa or Illinois. 

From 1900 to 1910, the total acreage included in farms has 
increased from 26,248,000 to 27,623,000 acres (1,375,000 acres, 
or 5 per cent.), while the improved acreage has increased from 
18,443,000 to 19,609,000 acres (1,166,000 acres, or 6 per cent.). 
The proportion of improved acreage to total in farms has 
thus risen from 70 to 71 per cent. 

On the whole, it must be confessed that these changes are 
conspicuous by their smallness. In view of the large area in 
Minnesota not yet included in farms, it is surprising that the 
acreage in farms has increased only 5 per cent. The explana- 
tion is doubtless that the unoccupied lands of Minnesota are 
mostly in the forested or cut-over districts, and farmers pre- 
fer prairie lands ready for the plow, like those in Western 
Canada. Another factor has been the unusual rainfall of the 
last five or six years in the Great Plains region, which has 
drawn a large immigration to the (normally) arid lands of the 
western Dakotas and western Montana. A further reason 
is the effective advertising of these prairie lands by the Cana- 
dian government and by numerous land companies. 

*Paper presented at special session on Agricultural Statistics, annual meeting of the 
American Statistical Association, St. Louis, Mo., December 29, 1910. 
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The slight increase in percentage of improved lands included 
in farms indicates two things. In the first place, the districts 
recently taken up for farming purposes naturally show a low 
percentage of improved lands, and this tends to hold down the 
average. In the second place, and this is a point of some 
interest, it is evident that the pressure is now upon the inten- 
sive rather than the extensive margin of cultivation. The 
tendency is toward enlarging the output of the farms through 
more intensive farming of the better lands, and so long as that 
is successful the margin of cultivation will not so readily 
descend to the poorer lands. 

The changes shown in the size of farms are very suggestive. 
The figures are as follows: 



Classes of Farms 


1910 


1900 


Increase or Decrease 
1900-1910 


Percentage 
Distribution 


Number 

or 
Amount 


Per cent, 
of Change 






1910 


1900 




5,501 
11,991 
26,511 
65,355 
52,751 

3,341 
299 


4,803 
13,278 
30,990 
56,735 
45,473 

2,965 
365 


698 
1,287 
4,479 
1,430 
7,288 

376 
66 


15 
10 
14 
3 
16 
13 
18 


4 

8 
17 
36 
33 

2 

0.2 


3 




9 




20 




37 


175 to 499 acres 


29 


500 to 999 acres 


2 




0.2 







It is clear, from an examination of the per cent, column, that 
there has been a marked decline in the number of small gen- 
eral farms (between 20 and 175 acres), and also in the number 
of large farms (over 1,000 acres). On the other hand, there is 
a notable increase in the class of farms under 20 acres, devoted 
to market gardening and the like; and an even greater increase 
in the classes of general farms (between 175 and 1,000 acres), 
which has raised the average farm in Minnesota from 170 
acres in 1900 to 177 acres in 1910. The conclusion is irresist- 
ible that there is in progress an adjustment of the size of farms 
to the types of farming. 

Such an adjustment is a step toward more economical and 
effective farming; and this is equally true, whether it is 
attained by enlarging or diminishing the size of farm. It is 
a vicious popular error, propagated by Bolton Hall's "Three 
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Acres and Liberty" and similar sentimental works, to sup- 
pose that a smaller farm always means better farming. That 
depends absolutely upon the crops grown, the amount of 
handwork involved in their production, the progress of 
invention as to labor-saving machinery, the relative cost of 
labor and capital goods measured by their output, the value 
of the output per acre multiplied by the number of acres which 
can be handled by a unit-equipment of labor and capital, and 
the proportion in which management must be combined with 
the other factors to give maximum returns; in brief, it depends 
upon the type of farming. Thus the size of farm which is best 
for vegetable gardening would be absurd for wheat growing; 
yet we need bread no less than vegetables, and it is to the 
interest of all, consumer and producer alike, that wheat be 
grown by the most efficient combination of land, labor and 
capital. Again, an intertilled crop such as corn presents quite 
a different problem from the small grains; a hand-thinned 
crop such as sugar beets has another set of requirements; and 
the various branches of the animal industry, such as dairy- 
ing, introduce still other problems which affect the proportion 
of land to labor and capital. There is, consequently, no one 
size of farm best suited to all types of farming; nor can the 
best size for any given type be ascertained except by experi- 
ment. Moreover, the best size today may not be the best 
tomorrow, since it varies with the invention of new machin- 
ery and with any other change which affects the relative cost 
of labor and capital goods. In the case of Minnesota, for 
example, the average farm, based on the homestead unit, has 
long been too small for the most economical operation in small 
grains, owing to the introduction of highly efficient machinery 
for such crops; and there is little doubt that the Babcock test, 
the mechanical separator, and the use of factory methods gen- 
erally in the dairy industry have tended likewise to enlarge the 
dairy farm. 

In view of these facts, it is unfortunate that the census does 
not make at least three divisions between 175 and 500 acres, 
and a corresponding number between 500 and 1,000 acres. 
This would permit a closer delimitation of the size of farms 
with reference to the principal types of farming. It would 
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likewise show which types tend to large and which to small 
farms, and thus enable us in a measure to forecast the future 
of American agriculture. This is surely a problem not only 
of economic interest and importance, but of great social and 
political significance as well; for American democracy in the 
past has been the product of the one-family farm. 

In the matter of land tenure, there have also been some inter- 
esting developments, as shown by the following table: 



Farms by Tenure 


1910 


1900 


Increase 1900-1910 


Percentage of total 


Number 


Per cent. 


1910 


1900 




121,802 

32,748 

1,209 


126,809 

26,755 

1,095 


5,007 

5,993 

114 


4 
22 
10 


78 
21 
0.8 


82 




17 




0.7 



Farms operated by owners thus declined from 82 to 78 per 
cent., while farms operated by tenants and managers increased 
correspondingly. I understand, however, that these changes 
have chiefly taken place in the northwestern quarter of the 
state, where the number of farms of over 1,000 acres has 
fallen off considerably. Taken together, these facts 
undoubtedly mean that a number of the "bonanza" farms 
have been broken up and leased to tenants, who are presum- 
ably, in many cases, on the way to buy the lands they now 
occupy. The slight increase in farms operated by managers 
probably testifies to the influence of the colleges of agriculture, 
which are turning out young men well trained for such posi- 
tions. 

The expenditures for fertilizers have decreased 75 per cent, 
during the decade. It is evident that the farmers have learned 
other methods of conserving the fertility of the soil without 
the use of commercial fertilizers, which can be used profitably 
only in the production of special crops of high value per acre. 
On the other hand, the expenditures for labor have increased 
33 per cent. This increased cost of labor is undoubtedly one 
of the influences tending to break down very large farms and 
to substitute smaller sized tenant farms. One reason for it is 
no doubt the decline of the lumber industry. For many years 
the men who worked in the lumber camps during the winter 
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migrated to the farm lands with the opening of spring. Since 
they were thus employed most of the year they could be had 
at relatively low wages. The time is now at hand when 
such migratory labor cannot be obtained, or if such men are 
employed, they must be paid wages sufficient to keep them 
for the entire year. Scarcity of migratory laborers is thus 
one of the causes tending to drive out extensive grain farming, 
and to substitute mixed farming whereby the men can be 
■employed the entire year. 

The value of tools and machinery increased 74 per cent. 
This increase exceeds that for labor, and suggests that more 
and more machinery is being used as a means of minimizing 
hand labor. At the same time, the increase in value of 
machinery is less than the increase in lands and buildings. 
This would seem to indicate that the machinery situation is 
in a fairly stable condition; in other words, that no revolu- 
tion due to radically different types of machinery is now in 
progress. 

The value of land and buildings rose 88 per cent, during the 
decade, the increase in land itself being 82 per cent, and in 
buildings 120 per cent. This large increase in buildings sig- 
nifies, of course, a considerable investment of capital in fixed 
form, and is probably to be explained by the erection of good 
farm structures on the new lands in the northern part of the 
state. It may be that the increase in the dairy business has 
also had some effect. 

The rise in the value of land presents a more complex prob- 
lem. Land is, of course, worth in the long run, its net prod- 
uct capitalized at the current rate of interest. Its value will 
consequently be increased by either a fall in the rate or an 
increase in the net returns from the land. There is little evi- 
dence of a fall in the rate of interest during the last ten years; 
indeed, there are some indications of a rise during the last 
three or four years. The yield per acre has doubtless been 
somewhat enlarged by more intensive farming, especially by 
the northward migration of dairy farming and corn growing. 
However, land values have probably been affected to an even 
greater extent by the higher prices obtained for farm products 
during the last few years. 
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This advance in prices suggests that we have definitely 
entered upon a new era. Ever since the discovery of 
America, the Old World has been exposed to an increasing 
stream of influences and of products from the New World. 
This reaction of America upon Europe has reached a maxi- 
mum of intensity since about 1860, owing to the perfection 
of harvesting machinery, the use of Bessemer steel for steam- 
ships, locomotives, and rails, and the rapid extension of rail- 
ways into the plains west of the Mississippi. Never in the 
history of man has so great an area of fertile land been brought 
under the plow and made accessible to the world's markets in 
so brief a time. As a result, Europe has been inundated by a 
flood of farm products, forcing prices down to levels never 
before reached. In fact, prices have for considerable periods 
of time gone below the cost of production in a large part of 
the United States. This condition was an important cause 
of the Granger legislation and the insistent demand for " cheap 
money," represented by the greenback and free silver move- 
ments. In Europe the cheap food stuffs from America 
caused a profound crisis in agriculture. Some countries, such 
as Denmark, were forced virtually to abandon grain growing, 
while the area under grain was greatly diminished in most 
of Western Europe. This American competition, moreover, 
gave rise to the agrarian protection movement which has 
dominated the commercial policy of most European countries 
for the last thirty years. 

On the other hand, the city populations both in America 
and in Europe have thriven and multiplied by reason of cheap 
food stuffs. This has been the fundamental fact underlying 
the rush from the country to the cities. Never before have 
so many people lived in the cities or lived so well as during the 
last half century. Economic doctrine, too, has been pro- 
foundly affected by the fact of cheap food stuffs. It has a 
close relation to the modern neglect of production in favor 
of theories pertaining to distribution. It, moreover, explains 
the prevalent optimism in economic thought, in contrast to 
the pessimism of the Ricardian School. For example, who 
would ever have formulated doctrines of pleasure economics, 
as opposed to pain economics, except on the basis of cheap 
food stuffs, and a consequent high standard of living? 
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So far, however, as our thinking has presupposed an indefi- 
nite continuance of cheap food stuffs, we have all been living 
in a fool's paradise. The Columbian age, the age of plenty 
produced by opening up and exploiting the colossal riches of a 
new continent, is drawing to a close. Of this fact, the rising 
value of farm lands in Minnesota, which reflects largely the 
higher prices obtained for farm products, is evidence. We 
shall never again see cheap food stuffs in the sense that we 
have had them in the past. The population of the world 
has of late increased much faster than the area brought under 
the plow; much faster than the intensity of cultivation on 
lands already cultivated; and much faster than the total 
crop of food stuffs. Moreover, no second Mississippi valley 
remains to be exploited. Most of Australia is arid and much 
of Canada and Siberia is frigid; and the lands that remain 
to be put under cultivation in Asia, in Canada, and in Argen- 
tina have not the economical potentialities of those that 
have been brought under tillage in the last fifty years. 

During all this age of plenty, the farmer alone has been 
oppressed with poverty, since for him it has meant low prices 
for his products. These conditions have given rise to our 
current American conception of the farmer as a hardworking 
and underpaid member of society, at the mercy of all other 
classes. For the future, the farmer who owns a rich farm 
and knows how to manage it must be reckoned a capitalist; 
who is moreover certain to receive year by year an increasing 
share of the social dividend. However it may be in the 
cities, the high cost of living so far as it is due to higher prices 
for food stuffs, means prosperity on the farm. 



